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SPELLING-BOOKS AND SPELLING.-—No. 3. 


BeroreE proceeding to the consideration of proper methods of 
teaching spelling, there is a single point more which it seems neces- 
sary to clear up before we can fully understand the whole sub- 
ject,—that is Memory,—its nature and uses. 

It seems to be a very common impression that readiness in com. 
mitting words to memory is an evidence of talent, and deficiency in 
this respect, is usually considered an evidence of stupidity. And 
yet it is a well known fact that some of the profoundest intellects 
have been very deficient in this respect; and equally well known 
that some of the most wonderful memories have been connected with 
very weak intellects. 

Let us first enquire, ‘*‘ what is Memory?” Itisusually called a 
‘‘Faculty.”” And what is a faculty ? According to Webster, it is 
nearly synonimous with power, or ability. According to Phrenolo- 
gy, it is a power possessed by a distinct organ of the brain. We 
shall define it thus: A faculty is a separate and distinct power, 
inherent in the mind and adapted to, and usable for a specific pur- 
pose, and capable of being improved by education. 

Thus we have the faculty of calculation; the faculty of ac- 
quiring language, &c. 

These faculties exist in different degrees, in different individuals, 
In some largely developed ; and in others quite deficient. 
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Take the power of calculation for iMustration. Some individuals 
have this ia such great perfection as to be able to make the most 
astonishing calculations in the head, while others find it very diffi- 
cult to acquire enough of Arithmetical knowledge for the commoa 
purposes of life. ‘These extremes exist in connection with various 
degrees of intellect, from the highest to the lowest; showing clearly 
that itis an independent power, capable of separate action. It is 
also capable of separate education, and can be cultivated without 
affecting the other powers. It may be said too, to be a simple facul- 
ty, and not a compound of several others; but when it acts, the 
whole power acts, and a part can not act separately, nor can any 
part be cultivated without the whole. It is also equally usable for 
all purposes for which numbers are required, and takes cognizance 
of dollars or dates, quantity or distance, measure or weight, equally 
well. 

Now let us enquire if Memory is such a faculty. It is usually 
treated as such, and is very commonly considered, (if we can judge 
by the way in which its cultivation is attempted,) as a simple facul- 
ty; and that cultivating any part of it, cultivates the whole. Is 
this so ? 

If we ask the Phrenologist, who assigns to each faculty an organ, 
or distinct portion of the brain, he will tell us that he knows of no 
such organ. Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and a host of others, who 
have spent their lives in the study of the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain, and who have mapped out the cranium, and assigned an 
organ or faculty to nearly every square inch of its surface,—not 
one of them have been able to find an organ for memory, or to in- 
clude it in their list of faculties, 

If we consult Mental Philosophy, we find it placed in the list of 
mental faculties ; but it is described as dependent upon other facul- 
ties for its powers. 

What says experience upon this subject. Let us enquire about 
persons with good and bad memories. Are their memories good 
or bad on all subjects ? No, very seldom. This one cannot re- 
member names, but his memory is very good on all other subjects. 
That one cannot remember dates, events, &c., but he never forgets 
a person’s name, or his countenance. This one can repeat the 
last sermon, or lecture, almost verbatim, while his neighbor can 
give the substance of the sermon very correctly, but can not repeat 
a single word ; and so on, showing conclusively that memory is not 
a simple faculty. And if we goa step farther, we shall find that 
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this deficiency of memory is always connected with a deficiency of 
the corresponding mental faculty. For instance, the one who can 
not remember names and words is deficient in the faculty of lan- 
guage ; another who can not remember numbers, is deficient in the 
power of calculation. ‘This would seem to bring us to the conclu- 
sion that memory, instead of being a distinct faculty, is a simple 
quality residing in each faculty separately, each faculty remember- 
ing for itself whatever comes under its particular observation. And 
this is the practical result, whatever may be true in theory. If this 
is so, the proper way to improve a bad memory, is to cultivate the 
deficient faculty. 

But let us look a little farther, and enquire how we remember. 

In the case of strongly developed faculties, the facts of which 
they take cognizance, seem to be remembered by a sort of intuition. 
And the same may be said of any faculty which, from any cause, is 
strongly excited towards an object or sensation. The result here 
seems to depend upon the amount of attention, observation, or 
thought, which is concentrated upon the subject. The first of these, 
and perhaps both, might be called involuntary, as they require little 
or no effort in the act of remembering. 

But what means are used by those who “try to remember ?”’ 
Ask some individual, who can give “ day and date”’ for everything, 
how he remembers when a certain occurrence happened, and he will 
tell you that he remembers that it happened on the day he moved, 
or on the day after election, or the week before the 4th of July, or 
on the same day of the month on which something else occurred, 
which has excited his attention sufficiently to be easily remembered. 
That is, he has associated it with soine other fact which he knows he 
can recal whenever he desires. In other words, he has employed 
another and stronger faculty, to aid a weaker one in doing its office 
of remembering ; yoking them together as it were by a principle, 
inherent in the mind, which is called Association. 

The principal means which are under our control, and which we 
can employ to aid memory in doing its office are, OBSERVATION, or 
ATTENTION, and ASSOCIATION. 

It will be evident that the more faculties we employ in observing, 
the more we have to remember. Several persons looking at a 
strange animal might differ very much in the amount they remem- 
bered. One observes only its form. Another includes its size, and 
general dimensions. A third includes its color, and other peculiari- 
ties. While another observes in addition to these, its gait, its agility 
or clumsiness, and its adaptedness to its peculiar mode of living. 
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Each one of these will have of course, different degrees of distinct- 
ness in his recollections of the animal, just in proportion to the 
amount of observation. 

It should be observed here, that in making these observations, we 
observe but one fact at a time, although they may occur in such 
rapid succession as to appear to be almost simultaneous. The eye 
may take in the whole field of observation at once, but the mind 
must go over the ground in detail, giving each faculty time to do its 
appropriate work. If we look ata bouquet of flowers, the eye takes 
in the whole, but unless the mind looks at the flowers separately, 
we can not name them afterwards. Let a person stand by the side 
of a crowded thoroughfare to see how many persons pass in a given 
time. When he stops, he knows scarcely anything but the number. 
The persons themselves are not remembered, except as here and 
there a familiar face, or some peculiarity of person has for a mo- 
ment attracted his attention. Or let him watch a passing proces- 
sion, and endeavor to remember the order in which the various di- 
visions, and companies, and objects, succeed each other. If he is 
successful, he will find that this is nearly all that he remembers. 
The individuals, and incidents, and objects which have passed before 
him, are dim and indistinct. He has seen, but not observed them. 
The intense employment of the one faculty, has kept his other ob- 
serving faculties idle. a 

It should be remembered too, that the effort of remembering is 
easy, just in proportion to the number of faculties we bring to aid us 
in the work. ‘The mind soon tires in observing a long succession 
of similar objects, because we keep employed a single faculty until 
it is overtaxed. But if there is variety, so that we can employ 
successively, several different faculties, the mind can continue for a 
long time without weariness, because each faculty has its appropri- 
ate time for rest, just as in carrying a heavy body, we relieve our- 
selves by changing hands. 

The ability to remember, is also very much influenced by the 
rapidity with which we are compelled to observe. Although the 
mind seems to act independent of space, it is not so with regard to 
time. The mind may be said to daguerreotype its images, and like 
that operation, it must have time to receive the impressions. Where 
objects or sensations pass rapidly before the mind, they must neces- 
sarily be proportionally indistinct. 

It is very common for teachers to violate these laws of mind in 
ussigning lessons, and directing the manner in which they are to be 
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learned or recited. The lessons are frequently too long, or there 
are too many of them ; compelling the pupil, for want of time, to 
skim over the ground so rapidly as to leave the impressions on the 
mind, very indistinct. Or they are required to adhere too closely 
to the words of the author; thus wearying the mind, by keeping 
one faculty intensely employed, and preventing the other faculties 
from doing their appropriate part in observing during the progress 
of the lesson. — 

But nowhere else is the human mind so outraged, under the plea 
of educating it, as in the use of the spelling-book. In the first 
place, it is in itself an unnatural book; not adapted to any known 
faculty of the human mind. It is to the young [earner,*like a 
great wilderness, thickly strewed with fragments, whose be wildering 
sameness paralizes observation, and in whose soil grows no shrub, 
to whose branches association can fasten her tiny threads for guides 
to memory in retracing her steps. 

And then teachers frequently increase the difficulty, by directing 
the lessons to be learned in a still more unnatural manner. They 
give the pupil, as a task, to learn the sounds contained in a column 
of unmeaning words, and yet forbid him to utter even a whisper, 
in learning them. He must learn sounds without uttering a sound ; 
thus locking up the only instrument by which the unnatural task 
can be accomplished, the voice and the ear, and then forcing him to 
try to perform a miracle. It would be just as reasonable to tie him 
hand and foot, lay before him a tool or instrument you wished him 
to learn to use, compel him to look at it for an hour, then untie him, 
put the instrument into his hand, and censure him for not using it 
skillfully. Ifachild is required to learn sounds to repeat as a reci- 
tation, (and to the child, the words in a column represent only 
sounds) he should be permitted to learn them in the way he is to 
repeat or recite them, that is “ study loud.” 

There are good reasons for believing that the injury to health, 
induced by study in school, of which there is so much reason to 
complain, is often owing to the exhausting effort of trying to do what 
nature never intended should be done,—‘“ Draw water in a bottom. 


less bucket.”’ 


PRACTICAL. 
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PERCIVAL. 

[Mr. Epiror :—By permission of the Author, E. W. Robbins, we are allowed 
to make the following extract from an Elegiac Poem on James G. Percival, 
printed for private distribution. It may interest the readers of the Journal.] 

F. C. B. 

PERCIVAL. 
Hark to yon melancholy note of wail, 
The mournful tidings borne upon the breeze,— 
The ear startling with suddenness,—which tells 
A mighty minstrel passed from earth; his lyre 
Swept by a master hand with boldest touch 
Of Pindar or Anacreon, aye hushed 
With all its music lingering in the strings ;— 
The tuneful singer PercivAt, is dead. 
Throughout the land the mournful tidings fall 
With melancholy sadness, bard renowned, 
Of thy departure ;—not indeed like him 
Blind Homer known, aoidos great of yore, 
Whose origin seven cities sought to claim ;— 
Chief in that spot, small in itself, obscure,— 
Home ’mid the hills,—sequestered KENSINGTON, 
Which was thy birth-place, whose renown it was 
To have given birth to thee,—now missed from thence 
Thy presence and thy more familiar face, 
Preserved thy memory in the grateful hearts 
Of thy own townsmen, by whom oft now 
Thy recent grave is moistened with fresh tears. 
Nor here alone ; but in that city famed 
Which was so long thy favorite sojourn, 
Elm crowned, deeply embowered in tranquil shade, 
The muse’s haunt and learnings ancient seat,— 
Where fall the shadows from the time worn wall 
Of classic Yale, whose more illustrious son 
Thou wert, the noble lineaments revealed 
Of thy marked countenance, wont to attract 
The gaze of every passing traveler, 
No longer lingering those precincts near, 
But disappeared now from its Temple Street 
And Hillhouse Avenue,—thy chosen walks, 
Groves of the Lyceum and Academe,— 
Shall in that home of Elms no more be seen. 


New Haven for thee as for Hillhouse mourns ; 
Laments for Wordsworth not so Rydal Mount, 
Not so mourns Sheffield for Montgomery, 
Not so her exile Dante, Florence mourns, 
Not so for Petrarch mourns his loved Vauclu ; 
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Throughout the Union, where thy fame is spread, 
Thy loss the towns and cities all bewail ; 

The tribe of poets thy departure weep, 

Sad dirges sing, thy memory honoring ; 

Nor yet so do these all thine absence grieve, 

As I a younger minstrel lament thee,— 

Born in the self-same spot and early taught 

To cherish thy great fame,—inheritor 

Of thy love for the muse,—while singing still 
The songs which thou didst teach, essaying now, 
With trembling hand, at distance following 

With steps, unequal, in my native strains, 

This wreath fresh-gathered round thy brow to bind,— 
A cypress garland, nor unwet with tears. 





PATIENCE. 


In whatever business of life we may engage, this quality of mind 
is absolutely essential, but especially those who assume the office of 
an instructor, will need a large share of it. Without patient and 
continued labor in imparting instruction, correcting errors, and ad- 
ministering reproof, you may look in vain for any desirable fruit 
resulting from your labors. 

Affairs out of the school-room will often require the presence of this 
quality. By hasty action the teacher may do much to weaken his 
influence, and perhaps plunge himself into gross errors, thereby di- 
minishing the confidence of his employers in him. He may be 
thrown into the midst of perplexing circumstances, which threaten 
him ill, but which often by a little patience may be disposed of easily. 

Numberless are the ways, in which this virtue will find full and 
appropriate exercise. This boy may have been told a hundred times 
in regard to the correct pronunciation of certain words, and yet he 
adheres to his accustomed manner. Shall you give over your efforts 
and consider his case as hopeless? I answer no; continue your faith- 


ful labors, and you will see at some time the desired change. 
It will be so in deportment, attendance, and recitation. If, in your 
teaching, you unite patience and perseverance, you can not but see, 
at some day, that improvement which your heart desires, and be 
cheered by that progress which you have so long expected. 
Faithfully sow the seed, and patiently wait for its growth. Cold 
storms and other destroying influences, may retard its growth, and fora 
time it may seem dead in the cold earth, but genial suns and gentle 
showers will raise it to life, and summer heats perfect it, and in harvest 
time, you may reap the golden grain, a reward of your labors. 
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TEACHERS. 


For the Journal. 
Fellow Teachers : 

Wuat fearful responsibilities rest upon us! To the teacher are 
intrusted germs that need the influence of a mind, loving, genial, 
and cultivated ; germs more precious and delicate than those which 
we protect so carefully from the frosts of Winter, whose slightest 
touch would cause to droop and fade. These young immortal minds 
that surround us, day by day, seeking instruction, are watching our 
conduct, our habits, our motives, and forming their own, from the 
model we in our lives hold up for them to imitate. 

Then does it not become us to guard well our lives and princi- 
ples, that the chilling effects of frowns, or the blighting influence of 
some evil habit, may not emanate from us to shed a moral malaria 
around the young minds which look to us for moral as well as 
intellectual training ? 

How few teachers ever talk privately and kindly, to the erring 
ones. Have you, Fellow Teacher, ever taken that passionate boy by 
the hand and kindly told him what would eventually be the result of 
an unrestrained temper? Have you ever told those little ones, the 
story “of the Cross” and of Him who taught us the “Golden 
Rule,”’ “ Do unto others as you would that others do unto you?” 
Let us try the effects of friendly words and kind admonitions, refer- 
ring back to our own school-days and teachers for the impression 
which they make upon the youthful mind. Well dol remember the 
teacher who when I deserved the rod, took me by the hand and 
kindly showed me the errors of my way and entreated me to for- 
sake them. Long did I weep over my wicked conduct and, as I 
left that schoolroom that night, firm were the resolutions I made, 
never to trouble so kind a teacher again. 

The influence of that teacher over me, led me to give my mind to 
instruction instead of mischief, and now as I in turn am ealled to 
instruct others, often do I revert back to the example set me by that 
teacher to guide my own erring ones back to the right path. Thus 
we see the influence of one act of a teacher will be handed down 
for generations, and truly, fearful are our responsibilities. 


S. 


Betuet, Conn. 
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VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 


For the Journal. 


We are glad to perceive that the attention of the friends of edu- 
cation is being called, more and more, to school-visiting—a subject, 
we think, whose importance is often underrated, especially in the 
smaller country districts. True it is, that the Statutes of Connecti- 
cut require every Board of Visitors to visit each school within their 
town, twice during the term; but how often is this done simply to 
comply with-the Jaw, without any ardent desire to render it subser- 
vient to the greatest good of both teacher and pupils. 

The favorable or unfavorable impressions received by a pupil, 
depend very much, upon the manner in which these examinations are 
conducted. The tender mind of childhood requires not so much an 
elaborate address, adorned with polished sentences, rounded periods 
and eloquent words, as it does a few practical, interesting remarks, 
illustrated, perhaps, by some choice anecdotes, which would be 
treasured up in the youthful heart longer than the commanding ora- 
tory of a Webster, or a Choate. Neither should these remarks be 
too lengthy, for scholars will become wearied in time, be they ever 
so much interested at the commencement. 

Committees sometimes place themselves in a ludicrous posi- 
tion before schools, by assuming an air of too extreme dignity. 
Pupils are almost invariably pleased, when a visitor passes around 
among them, noticing each one separately, explaining if need be 
some difficult lesson, and adding a few words of encouragement. 
How much more for the advancement of the school is this, than for 
the committee to remain silent during all the exercises, reserving 
everything for the “ closing speech.” 

Many a sensitive teacher and pupil dread the regular visits of the 
Committee, partly from their own diffidence, and partly from a fear 
that the school will not appear as well as usual,—and indeed we 
think that many schools do not appear to a good advantage on such 
days. The best of scholars sometimes lose their confidence by a 
slight mistake, and thus their appearance is injured for the remain- 
der of the day. This might, in a measure, be obviated, by a more 
familiar manner of addressing schools.—The old-fashioned * speak- 
ing schools” are excellent remedies, in their way, for too great 
diffidence. 

We believe that the number of Visitors who labor for the im- 
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provement of schools is increasing year by year, while those who 
are Visitors only in name, are rapidly diminishing. We hope ere 
long that none of the latter class will remain, but that a/ will press 
onward in the noble cause of education. 


S.J. W. 
Westrorp, June, 1857. 1 





For the Journal. 


INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. 


Pernaps of all the scenes through which we pass in childhood 
and early youth, none are more intelligibly imprinted upon the 
memory, more frequently recalled in after years, more certain never 
to be effaced, than those connected with our school days. Like gleams 
of sunlight seen through dark forests, these glimpses of happy 
hours appear to the man of business, with his ever-pressing cares, 
filling his wearied mind with a new train of thoughts, and thus in- 
vigorating and preparing it for renewed action. 

Many circumstances, very trivial in their nature, are recollected 
long after more weighty matters are forever buried in oblivion. 
And what is more pleasant for a person to recal, than the slight in- 
cidents connected with his early life? Surely no one will deny 
that it is pleasant to think of those bright summer mornings, when, 
dinner-basket in hand, we wended our way to the old school-house, 
stopping now and then to pluck a flower on the roadside, or cool our- 
selves for a moment under the shade of some large tree, and listen 
to the birds as they caroled forth their sweet songs. 

Our studies, too, are not forgotten. The desire to be at the head of 
the class, to excel a rival, the petty annoyances, the kind attention 
of the teacher, all have their respective niches in the memory. 

Perhaps we had some difficult lesson, which our teacher, busy 
with other duties, could not explain immediately. We carried our 
book home at night and studied, studied, studied; at length, the 
truth flashed upon us in a moment, and all appeared clear and plain. 
How proud we felt the next morning, as with head erect we in- \ 
formed the teacher of our success, and received her cordial appro- 
bation. 

How suggestive these thoughts of the past should be to teach- 
ers! Their influence is great upon.the pupils consigned to their 


care, and should ever be exerted so as to produce the greatest pos- 
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sible good. It is true that pupils do not always appreciate efforts 
in their behalf, but this should not discourage teachers, for in after 
life they may hope to be remembered with pleasure. 
Ss. J. W. 
WestrorpD, June, 1857. 





STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 
THE BOY WHO DARED TO NO RIGHT. 


One bright day in winter, when the snow was sparkling on 
the ground, and the children were looking happy and rosy, Harry 
Nye came home from school, threw his slate upon the table, and sat 
down by the window. 

His mother saw that he was out of temper; so she said 
nothing to him. But Harry could not keep still very long. He 
thought his mother would ask him what the matter was; but as 
she did not, he said, *‘I can’t bear Willy Grant; he is the worst 
boy I ever saw.” 

“Who is Willy Grant, and what has he done?” asked Mrs, 
Nye. 

“He is a new scholar” replied Harry; “he has been at our 
school only a fortnight; and I wish he would go away; for I 
never want to see him again ! 

‘This morning I asked him to lend me his sled, just for two or 
three slides down the hill, and he would not; because he said it 
would make me late at school. I am sure, mother, I dont think it is 
any of his business whether I am late or not. 

“Then, just before we were called out to recite, I asked him 
to let me copy my sums from his slate, because I had not done 
them; and he said it would not be right. But I dare say the 
reason was, that he wanted to have the highest mark for his lesson ; 
and so he would not show me.” 

Mrs. Nye said nothing then; but, at night, when Harry had 
got over his ill humor, and was ready to go to bed, she talked to 
him very kindly about what had happened in the morning. She 
showed him that it would have been wrong for Wille to have 
lent him his sled, because it would have tempted him to be late 








i 
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at school; and, that it would have been deception if he had 
copied his sums from Willie’s slate. 

She told him that, instead of being angry, and saying unkind 
things which he did not really mean, he ought to have . been 
grateful to Willie; for he had saved him from doing wrong twice 
that morning. 

She asked Harry to promise her that the next time he want- 
ed a sled when it was proper for him to have one, or when he 
needed some help in doing his sums, (for he should never copy 
them from another’s slate,) he would ask Willie Grant for these 
favors. 

Harry thought a great deal about the matter before he went 
to sleep and though he was not quite so sure that Willie was 
not a bad boy, he determined to try him the next day. 

The next day, Harry found, much to his delight, a problem 
in his lesson that he could not solve. So he went to Willie, 
who kindly told him all he could about it, and also helped him in his 
reading lesson, and then said, “ Harry, 1 am afraid you thought I 
was cross the other day ; but Ionly did what I thought was my duty. 

“It is hard to do it sometimes; but I always mean to iry. I 
presume the boys will not like me at first; but they will soon find 
out that I really like them; and I only refuse their requests when 
they ask me to do what I think is wrong. And now, Harry, I wish 
you would take my sled, and use it all the noon-time ; for I know 
that your sled will not be mended until to-morrow.” 

A few days after this, Harry’s mother said to him, “ How do 
you and Willie Grant get along?” 

Harry answered, “O, mother, Willie is one of the best boys 
in the world! He always does what he thinks is right. At first, 
the boys laughed at him, and used to call him names ; but now they 
all love him dearly ; for though he is so gentle and kind, yet he is 
always ready for a frolic at recess or after school. 

‘** Besides, he helps us about our lessons after we have tried 
to learn them and can not; but he never assists us until we have 
tried all we can to get them. And then, too, the school is much 
more quiet and pleasant now he is there. ; 

“Even when he is playing hard, he is never rough; and I 
am sure no one would ever think of calling him ‘Bill,’ as they do 
some boys who are named William. Every body says ‘ Willie’ 
to him; and I think he is just like the name! I wish all were like 
Willie Grant in daring to do right.’’»—Household Words. 
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THE PENITENT SCHOLAR. 


School is out. The last lesson has been recited and the evening 

. hymn sung, and the shouts of merry voices are heard onthe green. 

Their spirits overflow like long pent-up waters. But one of their 

number remains behind. All is quiet now in the school-room. 
There sits the teacher at her desk, with a sad and troubled look. 

At one of the desks before her sits a boy, whose flushed counte- 
nance and flashing eye tell of a struggle within. His arms are 
proudly folded, as in defiance, and his lips are compressed. He will 
never say, “I’m sorry, will you forgive me? No! nothe. His 
breath comes thick and fast, and the angry flush upon his cheek 
grows a deep crimson. The door stands invitingly open. A few 
quick steps, and he can be beyond the reach of his teacher. Invol- 
untarily his hand snatches up his cap, as she says, ‘“‘ George, come 
to me.’”’ A moment more and he has darted out, and is away down 
the lane. The teacher’s face grows more sad; her head sinks upon 
the desk, and the tears will come, as she thinks of the return he is 
making for all her love and care for him. 

The clock strikes five, and slowly putting on her bonnet and 
shawl, she prepares to go, when, looking out at the door, she sees 
the boy coming toward the school-house, now taking rapid steps for- 
ward, as though fearful his resolutions would fail him; then paus- 
ing, as if ashamed to be seen coming back. What has thus 
changed his purpose ? 

Breathless with haste, he has thrown himself down upon the 
green grass by the side of the creek, cooling his burning cheeks in 
the pure, sweet water; and as gradually the flush faded away, so 
in his heart died away the anger he felt toward his teacher. 

The south wind, as it stole by, lifting the hair from his brow, 
seemed to whisper in his ear, ‘ This way, little boy, this way,”’ and 
voices within him murmured, “ Go back, go back.”’ He started to 
his feet. Should he heed those kind words—should he go back ? 
Could he go? Ah! here was the struggle. Could he be man 
enough to conquer his pride and anger, and in true humility retrace 
his steps, and say “ forgive ?”” Could he go back? As he repeated 
these words he said to himself, “1 will go back ;”” and the victory 
was won. Soon, with downcast eye and throbbing heart, he stood 
before his teacher, acknowledging, in broken accents, his fault, and 
asking forgiveness. 
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The sunbeams streamed in through the open window, filling the 
room with golden light, but the sunlight in those hearts was brighter 
yet. Ah, children, if you would always have the sunlight in your 
hearts, never let the clouds of anger rise to dim your sky. 

He was a hero. He conquered himself; and Solomon says, ‘ He 
that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.” At first 
he cowardly ran away ; but his courage came again ; he rallied his 
forces, and took the city. Brave is the boy that has courage to do 
right, when his proud heart says I will not.—New York Observer. 





THE PLAY-GROUND. 


[We find the following extract from Mr. Stow’s work on the * training 
> Tt contains many valuabie hints 


> 


system,” 
and we commend it to the thoughtful attention of teachers and parents.--Ed.] 


in the ** Massachusett’s Teacher.’ 


TuereE is, no doubt, a great difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
extent of ground for the purpose of play-grounds for schools of 
eighty or a hundred pupils; and it is extremely high-priced in the 
lanes and streets of a crowded city, where moral training is impera- 
tively required. But, independently of the moral improvement of 
the people, the actual cost would be less than is expended upon po- 
lice, bridewells, prisons, houses of refuge, public prosecutions, and 
transportation of criminals. 

With such machinery in operation, and surrounded, for several 
hours a day, by a world of pupils, it is the province of the shrewd, 
intelligent and pious superintendent, to watch and direct all their 
movements; and whilst he daily participates in their juvenile 
sports, he, in consequence, gradually gains a thorough knowledge 
of their true dispositions, which at the proper time and season, he 
applauds or condemns on the principles of the system. 

We may here present a short explanation of the method pur- 
sued :— 

For example: a child of a family commits a fault ;—he may steal 


his neighbor’s toy, or take it, as stealing in embryo is too often called. 
This propensity will be checked by a mother or father, in every 
variety of shape, according to their capabilities and temperament. 
Under favorable circumstances, the parent feels indignant at the 
exhibition of such a crime, in one so near and dear to him. The 
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feelings excited, however much they may be under control, are 
instinctively perceived by the keen eye of the child, and in a greater 
or less degree shut the avenues to the little one’s heart; and both 
parties being under excitement, what passes on such an occasion, 
in the way of check or advice, too frequently goes for nothing. 

There is less danger of such feelings in an experienced school- 
trainer, whose regard and attentions are necessarily divided amongst 
eighty or a hundred pupils. And we shall again suppose, that one 
boy steals his play-fellow’s toy ;—it may be a ball or a spinning- 
top. This happens in the play-ground, when freely at play ; for it 
is only when perfectly at liberty that juvenile character is truly 
exhibited 

The master may have seen the delinquency ; he takes no notice 
of the circumstance at the moment; but when the children are 
again seated in the school-gallery, as usual, he commences the pro- 
cess of examination, elliptically and interrogatively,—i. e., the 
children answering questions, and filling in ellipses,—in the shape 
of a story about a boy who stole his neighbor’s top or something 
else. In a moment the culpril’s head hangs down,—it is unnecessa- 
ry to mark him out,—he is visible to all by his downcast, and red- 
dened countenance. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, if we except 
the injured party, sit in cool judgment upon the case. In the mean 
time, the trainer reminds the child and all present, that although he 
had not observed him, God assuredly had; or rather he draws out 
this statement from the children themselves, the culprit at the bar 
remaining perfectly quiescent. 

The question may be put, “ What punishment? Some of the 
fiercer boys, whose energies require perhaps only to be regulated, 
in order to make them noble characters, call out ‘Beat him! cuff 
him!’ all the rest, in the mean time, keeping silence, conceiving 
such punishment to be rather severe. The master, however, will 
ask another question or two, rather than fulfill the commands of this 
unmerciful jury: Is this boy in the habit of stealing your play- 
things? No, sir.’ ‘None of you have seen him do such a thing 
till. ..now. Then you think this is... first offence? Ought a 
child to be punished as severely for a first as a second or third 
offence? ‘No, sir? ‘What then shall we doto this boy?’ In- 
stantly the girls will naturally cry out: ‘Forgive him! forgive 
him! 

Now mark the natural effect upon all parties: The guily is con- 
demned by his fellows. The milder feelings are brought into play ; 
and all have been exercised in the principles of truth and justice. 
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Without wasting words by carrying out the probable conversa- 
tion, or stating the various ramifications which this circumstance 
and similar of daily occurrence among children, may present,—for 
not only may the play-things have been stolen, but a lie told to hide 
the act, and even blows given in the way of defence, all of which 
require distinct modes of treatment, and, if not easily checked, will 
harden the conscience and strengthen the evil propensities of our 
common nature,—whatever effect such an examination may have on 
the guilty individual, we are quite sure it will be mostsalutary upon 
all the others. The feelings are thus moulded down to give way to 
principle ; and whilst all see what really is unfortunately an every- 
day exhibition in the world, and what, perhaps, latently exists in 
themselves, such exhibitions are made in circumstances which natu- 
rally call forth, not imitation but abhorrence. 

In the play-ground, also, the physically weak and timid are en- 
couraged and protected; and the more robust, but frequently less 
intelligent, while they get full scope for their muscular vigor, are 
not permitted to oppress the weak. Any case of oppression or dis- 
honesty, or particular act of generosity or disinterestedness, is, on 
the return to the gallery, taken up by the master, and thoroughly 
investigated and condemned or applauded before the whole school 
or, rather, simultaneously by the whole schoool sitting, in a sense, 
both as judges and jury. 

The play-ground may be described as the uncovered school-room. 
The one covered school-room is not a sufficient platform for the de- 
velopment and exercise of all the powers, dispositions and charac- 
ter of children. ‘The hourly egress and ingress to and from these 
departments, with the accompanying marching and singing, culti- 
vate order, obedience, and precision. 

The play-ground animates, invigorates, and permits the steam 
which may have accumulated, to escape, not in furious mischief, but 
in innocent, joyous, and varied amusements, under the superintend- 
ence of the master-trainer. 

There is in the training-school so arranged, not merely the 
means of keeping the children from bad habits usually contracted in 
the streets, or with untrained companions, but the opportunity of 
forming good ones. A boy may be told not to quarrel when he 
leaves the ordinary school ; but mark him at the bottom of the stairs, 
or at the corner of the street, the moment the school dismisses ; 
and, like a bird newly escaped from its cage, he is apt to drive furi- 
ously against everything he meets with. Let one boy take a top or 
a marble from another boy, and what follows will be an ebullition 
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of the worst feelings of our nature. Thus, both will have erred; 
the one exercising the taking or stealing propensity, the other, or 
perhaps both, the brutish propensity of fighting. The law that 
will decide the question is neither reason nor justice, but physical 
force. 

A boy, when provoked, will get angry in a moral training school 
as in any other school; and he may give his companion a box on 
the ear, and may probably receive one in return. But here the 
matter must stop ; for even should the eye of the master not happen 
to be upon them, the children around, who are partially trained, 
and not under the influence of passion, will instantly stop the quar- 
rel. It will be acknowledged, that the habit of refraining from 
fighting, curbs and weakens the propensity, just as indulgence in. 
creases and strengthens it. 

The true character and dispositions are best developed at play 
with companions similar in years and pursuits. A play-ground, 
however, may be either a moral training-ground or a mischief. 
ground. It is the latter, too generally, when the children are left 
alone, without any authoritative supéerintending eye upon them. 

The public schoolmaster, then, can be a moral superintendent only 
by having a closely attached uncovered spot, as a part of his estab- 
lishment, of sufficient dimensions to enable his pupils to have full 
liberty for joyous recreation. A janitor or juvenile assistant can 
not supply the place of the master. The person who superintends 
must be the same who reviews the conduct of the children on their 
return to the gallery, and must be the felt and acknowledged head of 
the particular department of the school establishment. They must 
be his own scholars. 

Some persons would have a play-ground at a distance from the 
school-room. This does not enable the master to be superintendent, 
and would only reduce the training-ground to a place for bodily ex- 
ercise. Unquestionably the characters and dispositions of the 
children would be developed without the presence of the master. 
Such development, however, could not lead to any moral training. 
What is contended for, is, not the physical training in one place, the 
intellectual in another, and the moral in a third, but the whole, each 
day, and under one superintendence. At home, training may be 
conducted, to a certain extent, at the fireside; but home-training, 
highly valuable and important as it is, no more makes up for the 
school, than the school does for the family. The child who is ex- 
clusively trained at home, is not so well fitted for the duties of ac- 
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tive life; he is ignorant of much that he ought to know, and which 
he should be trained to shun; more particularly, he is ignorant of 
himself; his rea! disposition and character have not been fully de- 
veloped ;—they have not been tried, and that at a period of life when 
there is reasonable hope of their being checked and regulated. 

The play-ground or ‘ uncovered school,’ as we have already 
said, permits the superabundant animal spirits, or “ steam ”’ to es- 
cape; while, at the same time, it adds to the health of the pupils, 
affords relaxation, and secures contentment with their other lessons 
in-doors, without the usual coercion which is necessary when there 
is no play-ground. 

A play-ground is, in fact, the principal scene of the real life of 
children, both in the juvenile and initiatory departments,—the arena 
on which their true character and dispositions are exhibited ; and 
where, free and unconstrained, they can hop and jump about, swing, 
or play at tag, ball, or any other game. In the initiatory school, in 
particular, the girls and boys of taste may be seen examining the 
opening flowers planted around the borders, but without presuming 
to disturb their delicate and downy petals ; a few mathematical lit- 
tle men may also be observed arranging the squares and circles 
which they may have formed in the sandy gravel; and a few of 
‘cast peculiar,’ may be seen on the school door-steps, sitting in ab- 
stract reverie. 

In the juvenile and more advanced departments, the games par- 
take of a more athletic character ; excluding, however, the throwing 
of stones, or whatever may interfere with the amusements of the 
others. The whole principle in the juvenile play-ground, as re- 
gards superintendence, etc., is the same as in the initiatory, and the 
more closely the latter is followed, the more thorough will be its effi- 
ciency. The chief difference lies in the amount of time to be spent 
in the play-ground, it being evident that, in it, infants ought to 


’ spend a larger portion of the day than juveniles. All the scholars 


are allowed nearly half an hour in the play-ground, in the morning, 
before the usual time of commencing the in-door lessons ; again, 
one hour at mid-day, during which they take their luncheon or din- 
ner; also during each hour they are allowed ten minutes to play ; 
the master-trainer, of course, being with them, and not teaching a 
class, as is too often done, or it may be one or two pupil teachers, 
while the other classes are at play. This hourly relief is found to 
be no loss of time, as it invigorates, animates, and permits the steam 
which may have accumulated to escape in innocent and joyous 


amusement. 
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The play-ground should be walled around in towns. In the coun- 
try, a wooden paling might sometimes do; and the middle area 
ought to be levelled, having a very gentle slope, so as to permit the 
water to flow off freely after a shower, and also to be laid down 
with pit or river gravel, which binds better and is cleaner than fur- 
nace ashes. The side borders of a moderately sized play-ground in 
towns may be three and a half to four feet in breadth, and should be 
of good soil, and planted with flowers and shrubs; the border being 
skirted with seapink or daisies, which grow freely, or perhaps a 
wooden rail, about three inches high above the ground. Against the 
wall small fruit bushes ought to be trained, such as red and black 
currants, and in the borders, a few patches of strawberry plants. 

In confined situations, where plants will not readily grow, gera- 
niums, stocks, and other flowers, in pols, ought to be introduced, 
however frequently they may require to be renewed. If we are to 
train children to ‘look at everything and touch nothing,’ we must 
not place things ‘out of the way,’ but in the way. 

Let everything be kept neat and clean, and such important habits 
will not be lost in after life ; the moral taste may be formed, which 
delights in having the front of every cottage door neat and clean, 
and its sides decked out with the rose, the clematis, and the wood- 
bine; and similar habits carried out into the crowded lanes of a 
city, would add greatly to the health, comfort, and happiness of the 
community. The flowers in the play-ground generate pleasing as- 
sociations, afford many useful lessons, and assist the trainer occa- 
sicnally in elucidating scripture emblems. Flowers or fruit con- 
stantly in sight and within reach, give exercise to the virtues of 
honesty and self-denial. The principle, ‘Thou God seest me,’ 
coupled with practical forbearance, accounts for the interesting fact, 
that, in several of the juvenile and initiatory play-grounds, in the 
poorest districts of Glasgow, and other large towns, children have 
freely enjoyed themselves from day to day, and yet currants and 
strawberries have been permitted to ripen, although they have been 
within reach of every child. It is rare, indeed, that a flower is 
touched; but if a case should occur, then an investigation in the 
form of an oral training lesson takes place, in presence of all the 
pupils, so that the discovery of the offenders may prove a lesson 
to all. 
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FEMALE TEACHERS. 


[The article in our last, written and signed by Dr. Pease, of Enfield, calls 
forth the following from one of our “ fair correspondents,”—who entertains 
some views not precisely in accordance with those advanced by our good friend, 
the doctor. A little discussion of this subject can do no harm.—£d.] 


Tue writer of an article under the same title in the July No. 
says, “the substitution of female teachers for males * * * * is 
a retrogression, instead of advancement.” That “male teachers 
are up to the advanced requirements of the age,” (pray send the 
Dr. your article on short words,) and that “up there”? they hire 
female teachers, “ because it is cheaper’ Now, “ firstly,” 1 don’t 
see, why we spinsters oughtn’t to be paid as much as unmarried 
gentlemen, for they (gentlemen) declare that our dress costs more 
than theirs, yet we must dress just so well, or they’ll snub us; and 
if our other expenses are not equal to theirs, it’s because we do not 
smoke, or drink soda-water, and employ a hair dresser. 

And sgcondly, what does the Normal school amount to, if female 
teachers are not also, “up to the age!” Does it not teach them 
precisely as it does males? He says again, “ they should be equal 
to the best qualified male teachers of the present day,” thereby 
admitting that all male teachers are not equally well qualified yet. 
“ They,” means all, doesn’t it? And is it hardly fair to require 
every shade of female intellect to be equal to the dest of the other 
sex? May it not be possible that the “ best qualified ” female teach- 
ers are equal, &c., &c.? Does the Dr. think that the eighteen 
teachers of whom he speaks, are a proportionate sample of the 
twelve hundred (of both sexes) who have attended the Normal 
School, to say nothing of the many other very excellent and superior 
teachers who are employed in our state? He says, “they” (the 
females) are as good or better than the male teachers of a former 
period, (when he went to school ?) admitting that there has been a 
great improvement in male teachers. Is it absurd to suppose that 
there may have been, and continues to be as great improvement in 
those of the other sex? In these days of “ Women’s Rights Con- 
ventions,” its a pity we might not do something towards- coming 


nearer THE standard (!) 

We have somewhere seen a book entitled “The Mothers of Great 
Men,” which somehow had fallen into the “ preposterous ”’ error of 
attributing much of their success to the influence of the “ tenderer 
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female nature.”” Now our great men are pretty much already gone 
and must have been school-boys when even male teachers had not ar- 
rived at perfection! 

That there is a lamentable lack of interest and earnestness among 
teachers, is too true. ‘That there may be more females who come 
under this head, is true too. But is there a greater proportion ? 
And if there is, may it not be attributable to the fact, that there are 
more females who engage in teaching merely as a means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood? ‘There are a hundred professions open to males, 
the entering upon which is denied to females, or at the least, attend- 
ed with most disagreeable eclat. And there is small probability of 
obtaining wealth, surely, by teaching, therefore, those males who 
adopt it AS A PROFESSION, may safely be inferred to be lovers of 
their profession. This brings me to an acknowledgment which I 
am by no means loth to make ; viz. that sucH male teachers are 
superior to the generality of either males or females. But if in 
counting your male teachers, you include all who have commenced 
as teachers and finished as something else ; every scapegrace, who 
“rusticated ”’ a term from college engages in teaching as amends 
for the past, and a promise for the future, then you will, we think, 
find an equal number of inferior teachers of either sex. 

We have seen within the last five years, a “ Report” prepared 
by a male teacher, which was written with a most edifying disre- 
gard of the rules of orthogrophy, while the “ capitals’’ were dis- 
persed with a promiscuousness that was quite original. For exam- 
ple, “ Sandy Creek,” was written “sandy Crik,” and the whole 
thing looked like a heterogeneous display of fireworks. We con« 
clude that the gentleman had paid particular attention to the more 
intellectual branches, and left the “ recitative’’ for us, who were 
expecing to come after. (We wonder where those pupils minds 
would have gone to if we had.) But we didn’t go. The Commit. 
tee being of the same opinion as the Dr. 

But there are females who “ take up” teaching because they love 
it, and labor to perfect themselves in every branch of their chosen 
profession, as well as males; and such, are the real “Soldiers of 
the Line ;” and those nominal teachers who hurry through the day 
in eager anticipations of some party at night; or in aversion to the 
duties of the schoolroom ; who care nothing for the scholar save 
that he has a passable lesson, and entertains a proper outward res- 
pect for her; such, I say, should not be counted, in the number of 
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our efficient corps. We want the world to know, that such are not 
acknowledged to be TEACHERS, and that there is a higher standard. 

There are thinking women, as well as thinking men; and there 
are brainless fops, as well as soulless dolls. Look at Dickens! 
Who writes more or better for the cause of humanity ; yet where 
is there a more heartless embodiment of selfishness, or a more fas- 
tidious slave of conventionalities! 

And we hope we shall not be considered as evincing an unfemin- 
ine sympathy with the “strong minded women”’ if we counsel those 
“eighteen” teachers in Enfield, to assert their right to think, and be 
as efficient teachers as they please. 

FannizE Fun. 


Payinc For THE PitcuEer.—Dr. Adam Clarke was preaching to 
a large congregation in Ireland, and after dwelling in glowing terms 
on the freeness of the Gospel, and telling them that the water of 
life could be had ‘‘ without money and without price.” At the 
conclusion of the sermon a person announced that a collection would 
be made to support the Gospel in foreign parts. This announce- 
ment disconcerted the worthy doctor, who afterwards related the 
circumstance to the lady of the house where he was staying. “True, 
doctor,” replied the hostess, “the water of life is free, ‘ without 
money and without price,’ but they must pay for the pitchers to 
carry it in.”” The conclusion of this anecdote was followed by 
cheerful smiles and clapping of hands, and the children showed that 
they understood its import by the readiness with which they con- 
tributed to the collection. 





A Pretty Txovent.—A little Swedish girl, absorbed in gazing 
at the starry skies, being asked of what she was thinking said, “I 
was thinking, if the wrong side of heaven is so glorious, what must 
the right side be!”’ Of course, the wrong side with her, was that 
which looked on our lone world. Surely, the right side, that looks 
towards the throne of God and the Lamb must be glorious indeed. 
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TWO WAYS TO LIVE ON EARTH. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


There are two ways to live on earth— 
Two ways to judge, to act, to view; 

For all things here have double birth— 
A right and wrong—a false and true ! 


Give me the home where kindness seeks 

To make that sweet which seemeth small— 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 

And every mind hath care for all. 


Whose inmates live in glad exchange 
Of pleasures, free from vain expense— 
Whose thoughts beyond their means ne’er range, 
Nor wise denials give offence !— 


Who in a neighbor’s fortune find 

No wish, no impulse, to complain— 
Who feel not, never felt, the mind 

To envy yet another’s gain !— 


Who dream not of the mocking tide, 
Ambition’s foiled endeavour meets— 
The bitter pangs of wounded pride, 
Nor fallen power, that shuns the streets. 


Though Fate deny its glittering store, 

Love’s wealth is still the wealth to choose ; 
For all that gold can purchase more 

Are gauds it is no loss to lose ! 


Some beings, wheresoe’er they go, 
Find nought to please, or to exalt— 

Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault. 


While others, in the ceaseless round 
Of daily wants and daily care, 

Can yet cull flowers from common ground, 
And twice enjoy the joy they share! 


Oh! happy they who happy make— 
Who’ blessing, still themselves are blest !— 

Who something spare for other’s sake, 

And strive in all things for the best! 
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THE ARCHITECTS. 


BY HENRY LONGFELLOW. 

All are Architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is or low ; 
Each thing in its pla ce is best, 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with material filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these, 


Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, beeause no man sees, 


Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where God may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 


roken stair-way, where the feet, 
Stumble as they seem to climb. 


Build to-day, when strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending, all secure, 


Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
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For the Conn. Common School Journal. 
SMILE, WORK AND PRAY. 


Teacher, smile, Thy life tho’ toilsome, is a joyous one ; 
Thou shouldst not walk with sad and downcast eye 

Cast thy glance upward, and with gladsome, heartfelt tone, 
Thank God for His rich blessing from on high. 

Say, do not all thy little ones look up to thee, 
And constant watch the look thy brow may wear ? 

Oh ! In that brow, so calm and cloudless, let them see 
The peace within thy soul out-shining there. 

















































Teacher, work. For this thy life was by the Master giv’n, 
He bids the earnest work while ’tis to-day ! 

Knowest thou that angels bright, yea, and thy Father ev’n, 
Are anxious watching o’er thy work alway ? 

Then in the sight of men, of angels, and of God, 
Faithful “do all thy hand shall find to do.” 

If thou dost follow in the path thy Savior trod, 
At last He'll own thee a disciple true. 


Teacher, pray. Hast thou no need to look to God above ? 
Art thou not weak and often led astray ? 

Needs not thy sinful heart the breath of heavenly love ? 
Then for thyself, Oh! humble, earnest pray. 

And for thy little ones wilt thou not lift one prayer? 
Dost thou not yearn to bring them to Christ’s fold ? 

One sigh for these young lambs entrusted to thy care 
May bring upon them heav’nly wealth untold. 


Teacher, smile ; yes, wear a-pleasant smile, a look of cheer. 
Work, that thou may’st obey God’s great command. 

Pray, “ without ceasing” pray; these keep to Jesus near, 
And safely guide and teach thy little band. 

So shalt thou rest ; not in this weary vale of strife, 
But in the New Jerusalem above, 

Where dwells, ‘midst light ineffable,” the Source of Life, 
And with Him, all who serve him here in love. 





Summer 1n New Enctanp.—Rufus Choate, in one of his speech- 
es, introduced the following unique picture of a New England Sum- 
mer, to illustrate the idea that irregularity is not ruin :— 

“Take the New England climate, in summer; you would think 
the world was coming to an end. Certain recent heresies on that 
subject may have had a natural origin there. Cold to-day: hot to- 
morrow ; mercury at 80 degrees in the morning, with wind at south- 
west; and in three hours more a sea-turn, wind at east, a thick fog 
from the very bottom of the ocean, and a fall of forty degrees of 
Fahrenheit ; now, so dry as to kill all the beans in New Hamp- 
shire ; then, floods carrying off the bridges of the Penobscot and 
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Connecticut ; snow in Portsmouth in July ; and the next day a man 
and a yoke of oxen killed by lightning in Rhode Island. You 
would think the world was twenty times coming to an end! But I 
don’t know how it is: we go along; the early and the latter rain 
falls, each in its season ; seed-time and harvest do not fail; the 
sixty days of hot, corn weather, are pretty sure to be measured out 
tous. The Indian Summer, with its bland south-west, and mitigated 
sunshine, brings all up; and on the twenty-fifth of November, or 
thereabouts, being Thursday, three millions of grateful people, in 
meeting-houses, or around the family board, give thanks for a year 


of health, plenty and happiness.” 


—_— ——_———- 


GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 


We advise every little grammarian just entering on Murray, 
Brown, or any of the thousand grammars in use, to commit to 
memory the following easy lines, and then he will never need to 
mistake a part of speech. Who its author is we do not know, but 
he deserves immortality. With one exception, ‘“ Thirty days hath 
September,”’ etc., it is the most useful poetic effusion we have ever 
met with.— Phil. Sat. Bulletin. 


1. Three little words you often see 
Are articles—a, an and the. 


2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 


3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 


4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 


5. Verbs tell of something being done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 


6. How things are done the Adverbs tell— 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 


7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 


8. The Preposition stands before 
A Noun, as in or through a door. 


9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As Oh! how pretty, Ah! how wise. 


The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking teach. 
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VERY GOOD AND TRUE. 


How great the mistake of parents who labor all their lives to ren- 
der their children independent, and either neglect their moral and 
intellectual training, or commit it entirely to others. Keep children 
in their proper place. Stimulate them to exertion. Limit sparingly 
to pocket money. Deny yourselves many social pleasures for their 
sake. Enter with them into amusements which minister to physical 
and intellectual health ; and welcome associates who will enlighten 
their minds and improve their morals. Let no engagements what- 
ever interfere with school preparations. Regard their teachers as 
the noblest of beings; and set a higher value upon the progress which 
they make under their tuition, than upon silver and gold.—Peterson’s 
Ladies Magazine. 





Chitorial Department. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Tuk indications of progress in the cause of popular education are 
many and decisive. The friends of our Common Schools have 
much tocheer them. The people are erecting better school houses ; 
—employing and compensating a better class of teachers ;—pro. 
viding a better kind and greater uniformity of text-books and in 
various ways endeavoring to make our schools what they should be. 
It is not long since the schools of Connecticut had but a mere nom- 
inal existence. The school houses were as miserable as could be 
and their location equally so. Poorly qualified teachers were 
employed and poorly paid. There was no uniformity of text-books 
and in many schools but few books of any kind. Parental indiffer- 
ence and general apathy prevailed. Darkness brooded over the 
State, and thick darkness enveloped the Common Schools. And all 
the while the Geographies said “‘ Connecticut is noted for her com- 
mon schools ;”’—and all the people rested as though their belief was 
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more in geography than in the declaration “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
They seemed rather to act on the motto “Let the young go and 
when they are old they will go it.’”? But thanks, many and great, 
to Barnarp, Putierick, Camp and others who have, with torch in 
hand, plunged into this thick darkness, and endeavored to lead the 
people to see the light, and act according to the light. For many 
long years did Mr. Barnard labor, almost alone, to convince the 
people of Connecticut that their schools were not worthy of the 
State. But efforts, long and well directed, will always produce 
effect. Seed well sown will eventually spring up and bear fruit. 
So it is with the labors of Mr. Barnard and his successors and coad- 
jutors ; though often made under disheartening circumstances and 
with but little apparent result,—they are now beginning to show 
themselves in the improved and improving condition of our schools, 
and in the great increase of interest on the part of the people. May 
the good work go on until Connecticut shall be as noted for her 
excellent Common Schools as she now is for the enterprise and thrift 
of her people, and for the beauty of her natural scenery. 





BRIEF NOTES OF PROGRESS. 


THompsonviLte.—A brief visit to this active village gave us the 
impression that “ progress”’ had taken the schoolsin hand. We had 
the pleasure of meeting nearly three hundred of the pupils,—as 
bright and intelligent a company as one could wish to see. Dr. 
Pease, the efficient school visitor, is laboring earnestly and hopefully 
for the elevation of the schools. If he can secure the establishment 
of a good graded school he will accomplish a great and permanent 
good to the village May his efforts in this direction be crowned 
with abundant success. 


Somers.—We have before spoken of this pleasant town, and of 
the efforts of the School Visitors for the good of the schools. They 
have done much for Somers and for the whole region “ round 
about.”” We visited two or three schools in company with the Rev. 
Mr. Oviatt, and were highly pleased at what we saw and heard. 
The Visitors have taken a good step in the right direction. If pa- 
rents can only be induced to visit the schools and co-operate with 
teachers, the schools will be sure to improve. 
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BrisToL.—At this place, within a few years, the people have 
erected a school house which is one of the best within the state. It 
is sufficiently large to accommodate nearly 300 pupils, and an ex- 
cellent graded school is kept by Mr. E. D. Rawson and Mrs. Raw- 
son, with two other teachers in the lower departments. We were 
highly pleased at a recent visit to this school, in observing the care 
with which the building had been used, and with the excellent de- 
portment and correct recitations of the pupils. Mr. Raweon and his 
assistants are doing a good work. 

Winpuam County.—A valued correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing in relation to education in Windham county. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 


We have had the pleasure of visiting several schools in this coun- 
ty the past month, and have been much gratified by their appear- 
ance. 

The schools in Willimantic, both in the East and West. Districts, 
exhibited in their usual recitations, the characteristics of thorough 
training and careful preparation. Friends Avery and Peck, are 
earnestly engaged in endeavoring to secure the right kind of educa- 
tion in their respective schools. 

We were unable to visit the lower departments of the West 
School, and though but a short time in any one room we were much 
pleased with the quiet manner, strict attention and interesting exer- 
cises of the 2d department (Miss Moulthrop’s,) of the East school. 

In the South District, Mansfield, we found a good house and an 
energetic teacher doing a good work. The school was provided 
with outline maps and Holbrook’s apparatus. . 

Our friends in Ashford, as ever, were wide awake on the subject 
of schools. They have much improved the school house in the 
Center district since our last visit there before, and appear deter- 
mined to provide what is necessary for the proper education of 
their children. We passed an hour very pleasantly in the school 
taught by Miss Peck. 

The teachers in Windham County as a class, are interested in 
their work. They sustain well their County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and are found in large numbers at the annual Institutes ready 
for active work,—resolved to know more and to rise higher in their 
profession. 


C. 
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Norwicu Town.—We learn from another esteemed friend, that 
the “ educational advancement which has been made in Norwich city 
has exerted a great and good influence upon Norwich Town and the 
surrounding country. Three of the districts have combined to form 
a Union School, and in the autumn the old academy recently used as 
a Normal Seminary will be fittted up for the accommodation of the 
school. Two highly experienced and successful teachers,—Mr. 
Lathrop and Miss Waters of New London,—have been engaged to 
take charge of the school, and we doubt not, the high anticipations 
of the people will be fully realized. 

At the cosy little village of Yantic, also, they are fully awake, 
and are about to erect a new school house at a cost of $1500. And 
thus the good work goes on increasing and spreading. 


ITEMS. 


Normat Scuooit.—The next term of the Normal School will commence on 
Wednesday, August 12, It is very desirable that all pupils be present on the 
first morning of the term. 

The High and Model Schools will commence on Monday, Aug. 17. 

Teacuers’ InstiruTtes —Institutes will be held in Hartford, New Haven, 
Litchfield, New London, Windham and Fairfield counties the coming autumn. 
The time and place for each, will be announced in our next. 


Inurnois Normat Scuoou,—The friends of education in Illinois have suc- 
cee.led in obtaining very liberal appropriations for a Normal School, and they 
seem determined to have a building and allarrangements of the best possible char- 
acters. A special committee was appointed to visit the different Normal Schools 
in New England for the purpose of procuring as much information as possible 
in relation to a plan for a building. Bloomington has been selected as the site for 
the new edifice, and C. E. Hovey Esq., editor of the Illinois Teacher, formerly of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed principal. From a slight personal acquaint- 
ance and from a knowledge of Mr. Hovey’s devotion to the interests of educa- 
tion asa teacher and editor, we feel that a judicious selection has been made, 
and we sincerely hope that our western friends will ‘‘ get up ” a Normal School 
superior to any now in existence, and more they can not wish us to say. 


Massacuusetts.—The Rev. B. G. Norturop, of Saxonville, has been ap- 
pointed an agent of the Mass. Board of Education, He is to visit schools and 
lecture in various parts of the state, and do what he can to promote the general 
interests of Common Schools. We regard this as an excellent appointment. 
Mr. Northrop is a gentleman of large experience and much good judgment, and 
will do well whatever he undertakes. If such a man could be employed for 
every county in the old Bay State, great good would result. 

























Book Notices. 


ELEUTHERIAN COLLEGE. 


Eleutherian College, is the name of an Institution located at College Hill, 
Jefferson Co., Indiana, and designed to offer the advantages of a higher educa- 
tion to youth of all ranks and colors and of both sexes. 

It was founded in 1848, and though at first opposed, because it offered equal 
privileges to all colors, it has continued to increase, and has gained the confi- 
dence of that community, on which it must have an abiding influence for good, 

The President, Joun G. Craver, Esq., is now visiting this and other Eastern 
States hoping to procure “ material aid,” for the purpose of enlarging the build- 
ings to accommodate the students who would come if room’ could be found for 
them. The object is a worthy one, and should meet with favor, in a land so full 
of educational facilities as New England. 

Mr. Craven will doubtles make himself acquainted with Eastern Colleges and 
Normal Schools. 

F.C. B. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


InLustRATED ScHooL History oF THE UniTeD STATES AND THE ADJACENT 
PARTs or AMERICA, from the earliest discoveries to the present time; em- 
bracing a full account of the aborigines; biographical notices of distin- 
guished men; numerous maps; plans of battle fields and pictorial illustra- 
tions, &c. By G. P. Quackenboss, A. M. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 


Weare well pleased with this history which is written in a very clear and 
interesting style so that while it imparts useful instruction it will also secure the 
attention by awakening an interest in the mind of the student. We recommend 
it as one of the best school histories now before the public. 


CHAMBERS’ LIBRARY FoR YOUNG PEOPLE: 20 vols. 


These are charming little works for the young, each containing upwards of 
150 pages,—“ done up” in avery neat and attractive style, Their titles are as 
follows: True Heroism; History of England; History of Scotland; History of 
France; Old England; Swan’s Eggs; Poems; Clever boys; The Whisperer ; 
Steadfast Gabriel; Uncle Sam; Self Denial Little Robinson ; Moral Courage; 
Duty and Affection; Olandino; Grandmamma’s Pocket; Alfred in India; Truth 
and Trust, 

Messrs. Miller & Curtis, 331 Broadway, New York, furnish these and all of 
Chambers’ works at a very low rate. 


Taves ror Roap & Rau: For sale by Miller & Curtis, New York. 


These volumes consist of short and interesting stories well adapted for the 
amusement or instruction of the passing hour. There are five 12 mo. volumes, 
each containing about 20 entertaining stories. They are good works for libra- 
ries, and are afforded at a very low rate. 
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Famiuiar Scrence ; or the scientific explanation of the principles of natural 
and physical science and their practical and familiar applications to the em- 
ployments and necessities of common life. Illustrated by upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty engravings. By David A. Wells, A. M., 8vo. 566 pp. Phila- 
delphia; Childs & Peterson. 


This is an exceedingly valuable work for school and reference purposes, con- 
taining a vast amount of information on the following subjects: ‘* Laws and 
properties of matter;” ‘‘ Mechanics;” Phenomena of fluids; ‘‘ Acoustics ;” 
Heat ; Meteorology; Light and Actinism; Electricity; Galvanism; Magnet- 
ism; Organic and Inorganic Chemistry ; Philosophy of Manufactures ; Agricul- 
tural and Rural Economy ; Geology and Mineralogy. We commend the work 


. for the use of schools, and for family, public and school libraries. 


Messrs. Childs & Peterson also publish “ Petersons’ Familiar Science; or 
Explanation of Common Things ; ”*—a 12 mo, of 516 p.—A very good work for 
teachers and pupils. 


** BARNARD’s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 


The June number of this excellent and valuable quarterly is before us, and a 
capital number it is,—containing nearly 300 pp. of matter full of interest and 
instruction to every teacher and friend of education. We know not how to 
write a notice that will do this Journal full justice. It is a work f unrivaled 
worth and ability. In our next we shall make an extract from it. Now we 
will merely advise every teacher to forward $3 to F. C. Brownell, Hartford, 
and become a subscriber to this greatest and best of educational publications, 





MAGAZINES, 


Putnam’s Montuiy MaGazine of Literature, Science and Art, for August 
isan excellent number. This is one of the best conducted of the popular maga- 
zines, and is published in a very attractive style, by Miller & Curtis, 321 
Broadway, New York. Terms, $3 per year. 


Tue Scuoot Fetiow for August, also published by Miller & Curtis, is a 
highly interesting number, and the “little folks” greatly rejoice at its coming. 


Merry’s Museum anp Woopwortn’s CasineT.—Edited by Robert Merry, 
Uncle Frank, and Hiram Hatchett, New York; J. A. Stearns & Co., puplish- 
ers. 

Merry’s Museum and Woodworth’s Cabinet have been united, and the July 

No., comes to us, making a very neat and attractive appearance, Every boy 

and girl should read it. 


Forrester’s Boys’ & Giris’ MaGazine for July is a very good number, and 
will find a glad welcome with multitudes of boys and girls. It is published by 
Binney & Rand, Washington st. Boston, 


Parents will do a good work by taking one or more of the magazines for their 
children. 

§G- We would direct the attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Child’s & Peterson, whose publications are worthy of a place in every library in 
our land. 














